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THE TEXT OF MICAH.* 

By Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 0. 



This is the first half of a new commentary on the book of Micah. The 
author, already favorably known for his work in Syriac, "found it advisable to 
separate from the commentary proper, all that should precede as preparatory 
work, especially the inquiry concerning the state of the text." He had in mind 
to present the text-critical material in its completeness, in order to base upon it a 
judgment of its value and some conclusions as to the method of Old Testament 
text-criticism in general. After a brief introduction and a sketch of the work 
already done in this regard, he therefore takes up the critical material, verse by 
verse, judging its value in each particular case. He then sketches at length " the 
results of the text-critical inquiry." This text-critical part occupies more than 
two-thirds of the book. The remainder is devoted to questions of literary criti- 
cism, with special reference to recent attacks upon the unity of the book. 

As attention is directed, just now, to Old Testament text-criticism, this book 
is one of real importance ; for it gathers and presents a considerable part at least 
of the material by which the text of the Book of Micah must be settled. " Two 
opinions," are the author's opening words, " belong to the axioms of recent Old 
Testament exegesis : that the text of Micah's prophecies is a corrupt text, and 
that in the ancient versions we have the means of correcting it." "Without dis- 
cussing the use of the word axiom, these two propositions are certainly very 
widely held ; and the present reviewer at least is fully convinced of their truth. 
Let any one who is fairly familiar with Hebrew try to read the book— say espe- 
cially chs. i. and n.— and he will be driven to the conclusion that the text has 
suffered materially in transmission. The alternative is to suppose that the 
prophet could not express his thoughts grammatically in his own language. The 
text being admitted to be corrupt, it follows, of course, that the ancient versions 
give us the material for correction so far as correction is possible. Conjecture, to 
be sure, remains ; but conjecture can offer no evidence except intrinsic probabil- 
ity as it presents itself to a single mind. 

Professor Ryssel now thinks the former proposition exaggerated, and the 
latter erroneous. In regard to the former we will not dispute with him — corrup- 
tion may be more or less. He actually concedes some amount of it himself. But 
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it is nothing less than a misfortune that such a scholar should take out a brief 
against the assertion that we have in the versions a help to the correction of the 
text. If he proves his point, he leaves the corruption (which he admits, in small 
measure at least) incurable. In fact he does himself concede some instances 
where the versions have preserved a better reading, and these concessions alone 
invalidate his argument. It would have been better had he not set out to do so 
much. The greater part of his book is not really an argument against any use of 
the versions, but an argument against a vicious use of them. In this respect it 
has real value. If the criticism of the Old Testament text is ever to be a science, 
it must be conducted on fixed principles, and these principles must be settled by 
thorough discussion. Professor Byssel's discussion is thorough and candid ; and 
although I think him biassed in favor of the Massoretic text, I think his argu- 
ments must be carefully weighed. It seems to me the argument would have 
been put in better shape had it been in the form of a critical text with an appa- 
ratus. It doubtless labors under a disadvantage also in appearing without the 
expository part of the commentary. 

The author's general remarks on the method of using a version as a source 
for its text, contain much that is good. It is no doubt true that a version may 
be too mechanically translated back into the language from which it was made, 
and so may be made to render variants that never existed. It is true also that 
" each language has its own characteristic modes of expression," for which allow- 
ance must be made. That the LXX., for example, renders a singular by a plural 
does not necessarily show that they had a plural form before them. When they 
supply the object or subject so often omitted by the Hebrew, it does not always 
prove that they had a different text from ours. But while allowance should be 
made for these things, too much must not be made. The question in each case 
is one of probability. In Mic. rv. 2, for example, we have in the M. T. 13 s ? 
j^J^JI i the LXX. reads Sevre avaj3dfiev. Kyssel says that the omission of the con- 
junction is intentional, because the translators took ")2fr as an interjection. But 
is it not more simple to suppose that a 1 has been omitted or inserted in one of 
the two Hebrew texts, especially in immediate proximity to another 1 as here ? 
The question, as I say, is one of probabilities; and I suspect that one who 
knows the many chances of error which beset a scribe, will find it generally more 
probable that one of these chances has influenced the text, than that the transla- 
tors made more or less intentional changes in what they were trying to render. 

It is necessary to keep two things apart: first, the collection of variants; 
second, the selection of the true reading. Every one will agree with our 
author when he says that to ascertain the existence of a different reading from 
the one current with the Massoretes, is not to show that that reading is the true 
one. Of course not ; but to make the comparison we need all the variants fairly 
before us. Prof. Byssel minimizes the quantity of these to his utmost ability. 
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He seems to go on the principle that, if by any ingenuity or refinement (perverse 
or otherwise), the translators could possibly have twisted the text into the mean- 
ing they give, we must not assume that their text was different from ours. For 
example, he ascribes to the versions frequent alterations on account of the paral- 
lelism. But when we reflect that the parallelism of members is by no means one 
of the prominent features of Micah's style, and that, even in the Hebrew poetry, 
attention has been directed to it, so far as we know, only within the last hundred 
years, we must feel that he is ascribing to the translators more knowledge than 
they actually possessed. The simple alternative here also is to suppose that the 
original parallelism has often been obscured by the carelessness of scribes. 

In order to admit as few variants as possible, the author makes many asser- 
tions in regard to the versions which are not susceptible of proof, and where the 
possibility at least always remains that a variation in text existed. It would 
have been better to err the other way, and to have counted the possible variant. 
At the risk of becoming tedious, I wish to consider some of these assertions. At 
the very beginning we find: " The LXX. changed the- opening words HliT 13T 
j"p|"| 1JJ>}< , choosing the more historical phrase which is very common in the Old 
Testament (HliT 131 Ml)-" He adds : " The 1XX. certainly had the ordinary 
text before them." The evidence is certainly the other way ; and if an intentional 
change has been made, it is more probably one that conformed the opening words 
to the ordinary title, than the reverse. In i. 2 we have D'TD > f° r which the 
LXX. gives Uyovg — "It is most probable that the translator inserted 16yovc, 

which he thought to be necessary and then neglected Q^ , especially as 

he translates the following ("IX^QT loosely by ml irdvreQ oi h avrfi." But the dif- 
ference between the two cases is world-wide ; the second case is a fairly exact 
translation, the former is no translation at all. Even if the author's ingenious 
hypothesis could be proved true, it would still leave us a variant ; for the testi- 
mony of the LXX. would be against the existence of Q'XJ at all. 

In i. 5 the common text has : " For the transgression of Jacob is all this, and 
for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is the transgression of Jacob ? is it not 
Samaria ? and who is the high places of Judah ? is it not Jerusalem ?" The word 
JllQD (high places) is, to say the least, surprising. The LXX. has a/mpria olaov. 
Ryssel remarks (p. 15) : " Although the LXX. and Peshitto translate as though 
they read JlXOfl ■> y e * this hypothesis is not absolutely necessary, because this 
translation may be explained on the theory that perfect parallelism was aimed at. 
From the translation of the Targumist who paraphrases (Where have sin- 
ned — l^n — those of the house of Judah?), on. the other hand, we may conclude 
that the reading JlN^f! was found in M8S. along with the reading of the text. 
That two [Hebrew] MSS. have nNEDH *J91 on the margin is of no impor- 
tance whatever." As will be seen, the author will decide against the M. T. only 
in case of absolute necessity, ignoring again the fact that textual criticism is a 
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matter of probabilities. On the side of J"INt3l7 i we bave LXX., Peshitto and 
the Targum ; for as between the two readings in question, the Targum certainly 
favors this one. While now we may suppose Peshitto influenced by LXX., the 
Targum is entirely independent of it. We have the concurrence of two witnesses 
against one, and even that one has traces of the original reading in the marginal 
notes cited by Prof. Eyssel. Prof. Eyssel argues against the probability of J11DD 
being a corruption of fl^Df!- But it is probably not a case of derivation of one 
of these from the other, but of J"fliM from J~)»D 1 which is testified by the two 
principal witnesses, LXX. and Targum. 

In i. 10 we read YTJfi ^K fiJO > ror which LXX. has ol h Tie ^ fieyalvvecde, 
which, of course, points to l^'tJlfi • The Peshitto reads rejoice not O^Jfi). 
Yet Prof. Eyssel says " it can scarcely be supposed that the translators found 
these readings in their text." How we can suppose anything else is difficult to 
see; "J'jin is a verv common word, with which, therefore, the translators were 
perfectly familiar. Considered by itself, the phrase in which it occurs is perfectly 
intelligible, the translators had no need to improve it by conjecture. In fact, we 
can think of no reason why they should translate as they did, except that they 
read in their text the words they respectively rendered. Dr. Eyssel suggests that 
it is a case of indistinct or faded writing, in which they were obliged to guess at 
the word. But if this is so, it does not authorize the conclusion that " "n*JJ") is 
certainly the only correct reading." The existence of three variants makes the 
supposition of indistinct writing very plausible ; but if this be assumed, why 
should the latest reading of all (as to its testimony) be assumed to be original ? 
The author asserts that the words are borrowed from 2 Sam. i. 20 ; but how 
does he know that ? Would not a scribe be influenced by that passage to change 
this one into conformity with that, rather than the other way ? These questions 
show, I think, that Prof. Eyssel has not clearly thought out the process of manu- 
script transmission. 

The very difficult passage, beginning with this verse, gives occasion for dis- 
cussion in almost every word, and the text is evidently corrupt — perhaps hope- 
lessly so. Eyssel discusses the variant readings (or variant translations) at con- 
siderable length, and gives on every page evidence of his learning and industry. 
But his results as to the correction of the text are the same as above. He gets 
no real help from the versions. We shall be curious to see what he will make of 
these verses in the positive and constructive part of the commentary. In con- 
trast with his conservatism as regards the use of the versions is the freedom with 
which he occasionally uses conjectural emendation. In regard to the words last 
discussed (verse 10a) he says (p. 22) " all these facts lead to the conjecture that 
the words were originally written on the margin to point out that the paronoma- 
siae of the following verse were constructed on the scheme" of 2 Sam. i. 20. In 
like manner the following three words " are to be erased as spurious." Two 
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thirds of a verse then are erased on supposed internal evidence alone, against the 
testimony (to their existence at least) of all the versions ; while the testimony of 
the versions, however strong, is not admitted. 1 

The author's method is, perhaps, sufficiently characterized by the examples 
already given. It is, at any rate, fairly represented by them. Everywhere he 
finds that a different reading (from the M. T.) "can scarcely be thought of" 
(p. 43) ; he finds that the difference in the versions " only shows that they tried, 
with more or less success, to understand and render the text " (p. 53) ; " the LXX. 
changed the plural masculine into the feminine singular, because they had in 
mind the people of Israel " (p. 55) ; " the translation of the LXX. of course 
[naturlich] does not go back to a different reading " (p. 58) ; "it is easily seen that 
the LXX. thought necessary to read "ItftJO instead of *){J>iO > while the converse 
is not supposable " [undenkbar] (p. 62) ; in v. 3 the LXX. perversely " inserted an 
and (in one place) because they began a new sentence, and omitted the ") before 
l^tJW because they joined this to the preceding words ; here, then, the LXX. seem 
to have the M. T. before them " (p. 85). This example is instructive enough to 
dwell upon a moment. The pivotal point is in the words "DtJ"! VfT^K i where 
LXX. omit 1 . As will be seen, the preceding word ends in the same letter. In 
such a case the insertion by error is more probable than the omission. Add to 
this that the structure of the verse is more regular without this and: 

" And he shall stand and pasture in the strength of Jehovah, 
In the glory of the name of his God they shall dwell; 
For now he shall be great unto the ends of the earth." 

Certainly one would say, if the admission of the versions is ever allowable, 
it is allowable here, not only as testifying to the existence of a variant, but as 
having preserved the original reading and construction. 

Without giving a number of similar assertions which I have marked, allow 
me to notice what I suppose to be the root of the difficulty— a lack of clearness as 
to the origin and value of the Massoretic text. Of course I do not desire to un- 
dervalue that text, and have always guarded myself against extravagant statements 
of its faults. That it has faults is now generally admitted. Prof. Byssel's state- 
ments lead logically to the conclusion that it has no faults ; or if it has any, that 
we are powerless to correct them. In one place he uses the following language : 
" The text [of the LXX.] is more corrupt than the Massoretic, and this is explained 
by the fact that, at the time when the Greek translation was prepared (third cent- 
ury B. C), as yet no care had been given the Bible text, and no firm tradition had 
arisen concerning the text and the exposition— such tradition as by then existing 



i Prof. Ryssel rejects the current translation of 133 (= 13JJ3 in AKho), on the ground that 
Micah has a distinct geographical situation in eye, naming only Judaite localities. He does not 
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point to a Judaite locality— Bochim. 
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means was able to collect valuable material which benefited the later versions. 
Besides, the numerous variations of the LXX. are explained, not properly by a 
different type of text, but by imperfect comprehension of it. This was the im- 
mediate consequence of the fact that the text was less exactly fixed, in that, 
besides the vocalization (which indeed was later than the other versions, but was 
partially replaced by the Jewish tradition), the vowel letters were frequently lack- 
ing ; and further, the familiarity with the contents of the biblical books, and even 
the knowledge of Hebrew, since it was no longer a spoken language, certainly did 
not stand as high as later, in the time of the Jewish academies in Palestine, and 
again in Babylonia, which [academies] assisted the fixation of the text by vocali- 
zation, probably also the targumic and Syriae translators, certainly [nachweisbar] 
also Jerome" (p. 185). 

I think I have rendered this sentence with tolerable correctness, though I 
confess it does not seem perfectly clear. The question it raises is this — Has the 
author any clear idea of the origin of the M. T.? He speaks of that text as fixed 
by tradition at the time of the vocalization by the Massoretes. He knows that at 
an earlier period the text was not yet fixed in this way, and was less furnished 
with vowel letters. Now it would seem to be obvious that the later fixation can- 
not claim any advantages over the earliest unfixed text, except as a commentary 
is an advantage. The commentary tells us what are its author's views of his text — 
the punctuation tells us what its authors supposed to be the meaning of the text. In 
neither case can we be excused from ourselves going back to the (consonantal) 
original, and consulting every other commentator (such are the early versions also), 
giving preference to the one which on internal grounds best interprets his author. 
Prof. Ryssel says that the Old Testament books went through a time when the 
text was less carefully treated than later. In that period it suffered corruption. 
Later the Jewish scribes treated it with greater care and fixed it in its present 
form. But what was it that they so carefully fixed and preserved for us ? Evi- 
dently a text which had been previously corrupted. But where it was corrupt 
had they any certain means of restoring its earlier state ? Evidently not. For it 
is one of the axioms of the text-criticism that the original reading can be restored 
when preserved in one of the various readings in our possession. Text-criticism 
as a science must work with variants, and these notoriously the Massoretic editors 
had not. The most these editors could do was to hand down the text as it came 
to them, without further change. Their fixation of the text embodied a tradition 
also which had confessedly grown up after the time of careless transmission. 
Such a tradition has doubtless great value, but its value is secondary to the earlier 
tradition embodied in the LXX. The earlier in point of time must be better. 
According to Prof. Byssel the later MSS. of the New Testament must be the 
most valuable. In them, too, we have a text fixed by tradition. But it has long 
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been recognized that the tradition must be disregarded, and that the earliest docu- 
ments have the greatest weight. 

It seems then that our author labors under a false impression in the weight 
he gives to the M. T. This is perhaps indicated also by his respect for Jewish 
" authorities." In one ease we have a verb now pointed as Piel, which three of 
the versions give as Pual. The reading as Pual is found also in Hebrew MSS. 
(nine in number) and editions. In favor of the Piel as original and correct read- 
ing (says Prof. R.) we have the best authorities (ef. Norzi), Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Ibn 
Ganaeh and others. How these authorities knew the original reading is the ques- 
tion. That their reading is correct, according to the decision of the punctuators, 
is a very different matter. 

One other point may be briefly mentioned. Prof. Eyssel gives rules for the 
criticism of the Old Testament text. The third of these rules lays emphasis upon 
the commonplace that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the author did not more carefully analyze some cases, in order 
to show us what he understands by the more difficult reading. The reading 
which gives us nonsense is really more difficult than another which makes sense ; 
the ungrammatical reading is more difficult than the grammatical. The fact is, 
the rule has only a qualified value. It applies to one class of eases — where a less 
common word has been replaced by one more familiar. Here it is intrinsically 
probable that the more familiar word has taken the place of the other. But these 
cases are not a majority by any means. The corruptions of the text which arise 
from a scribe's carelessness (interchange of similar letters, homeoteleuton, repeti- 
tion of letters, omission of words), from the influence upon his mind of parallel or 
similar passages, and from the illegibility of MSS.— these make up a considerable 
majority, and in regard to these the canon is of no use. If we are to have a gen- 
eral rule, it ought to be stated in the form given it by "Westcott and Hort — " That 
reading is original which will account for the existence of the others." 

The space already occupied will not allow me to consider Prof. Ryssel's essay 
on the genuineness of the Book of Micah. The length of this notice will testify 
to my interest in the subject of text-criticism and his discussion. 
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